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memoirs are conveniently arranged at the ends of 
the chapters. 

Part i. is concerned with the processes of 
analysis. After an introduction to complex 
numbers, continuous functions, and the more 
fundamental theory of convergence and uni¬ 
formity, the reader passes to the theory of 
Riemann integration. Analytic functions are then 
introduced, and an account of Cauchy’s theory of 
residues is followed by the theory of the develop¬ 
ment of functions in various forms of infinite 
series. The chapter on asymptotic expansions and 
summable series is very compact, and in the 
ensuing chapter, on Fourier series, the authors 
have taken the bold course of treating these series 
by the elegant means of Ces&ro’s theory of sum¬ 
mable series, instead of by Dirichlet’s method. 
But as the theory of these series only appeals to 
the pure mathematician, who finds Dirichlet’s 
method equally difficult, this course appears to be 
justified. Part i. concludes with a valuable 
chapter on integral equations, which, like those 
on the theory of integration and linear differential 
equations, is new. 

Part ii. is devoted to the theory of the special 
transcendental functions, and commences with a 
very complete account of the Gamma function. 
The statement that this function was defined by 
Euler as an integral is slightly misleading; he 
obtained a limit of a product by interpolation from 
factorials, proved it equal to a Beta integral, and 
thence derived the Gamma integral. Possibly, 
however, the writers do not regard the product 
as being suitable for a definition, for it is not of 
Weierstrass’s canonical form, and, indeed, it is 
difficult to show that it represents an analytic 
function. A sketch of the theory of the Zeta 
function of Riemann, from the point of view of 
analytic functions, is given, although an account 
of its applications to prime numbers seems to have 
been considered beyond the scope of the book. 
The work of Mellin and Barnes, which has ap¬ 
peared since the first edition, has enabled the 
authors to give a more brief and systematic 
account of the hypergeometric function and of its 
“confluent” form. As particular cases of these 
functions, the harmonics of the parabolic cylinder, 
and, of course, the Bessel functions, are con¬ 
sidered in some detail. A chapter is devoted to 
the differential equations of mathematical physics, 
and a pleasing novelty is introduced into their 
treatment. The authors are successful in reducing 
to a minimum the labour inherent in a discussion 
of Mathieu’s elliptic cylinder functions. The book 
concludes with three long and interesting chapters 
on elliptic functions, and it is pleasant to observe 
that Jacobi’s notation for the Theta functions has 
been retained on account of its historical interest. 
Moreover, it is actually the most convenient of 
those in existence. 

In matters of general arrangement the book is 
excellent throughout. Peano’s system of para¬ 
graphing is adopted, and the reviewer can only 
express the hope that the system may become more 
universal. An appendix gives the essentials of 
the more elementary theory of simpler functions, 
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and the index is noticeably complete. The ex¬ 
amples are numerous and well selected from the 
point of view of the student who wishes to pursue 
the subject. But perhaps the most characteristic 
feature of the book is its success in giving rigorous 
proofs of theorems without relapsing into the 
dullness too often associated with rigour. In 
every respect it is worthy of the traditions of the 
Cambridge University Press. 


DOCILITY AND OTHER DISEASES. 

(1) The Nemesis of Docility: A Study of German 

Character. By E. Holmes. Pp. vii + 264. 

(London: Constable and Co., Ltd., 1916.) 

Price 4s. 6 d. net. 

(2) La Guerre et la Pensde Medicale. By Prof. 

Ricardo Jorge. Pp. 63. (Lisbon, 1916.) 

(1) DY docility the author means “readiness to 
-D obey for the sake of obeying, avidity for 
commands and instructions, reluctance to accept re¬ 
sponsibility or exercise initiative, inability to react 
against the pressure of autocratic authority ”; 
and this is what is wrong with Germany, where 
a slavishly docile majority is as wax in the hands 
of a dogmatic and domineering minority. The 
Germans lost their early domestic freedom in be¬ 
coming feudalised, and they failed to recover it 
because of the disruptive influences of tribalism. 
The ultra-docility has grown and is obvious to¬ 
day alike in the Army, with its “serf-like rank- 
and-file ” and its “ arrogant, overbearing caste of 
officers,” and in “an almost serf-like people,” 
which bows to the despotism of the Kaiser, the 
Junker, and the lords of commerce and finance 
“ as to the gracious rule of a divinely instituted 
‘ State.’ ” 

Having been Prussianised themselves, the 
Germans have sought solace in the dream of 
“forcibly Prussianising a greater Germany which 
would expand at last into a world-wide empire.” 
They have also sought to make their dream come 
true. “The aggressive egoism of an over-docile 
people is the torch which has set the world ablaze.” 
The blaze has given the world a glimpse of the 
pernicious way in which over-docility may deaden 
and brutalise a people. We wish it had left them 
less effective ! That it will eventually betray 
Germany in the field is evidently the author’s ex¬ 
pectation, which we cannot but share. We wish 
again, however, that the symptoms of material 
Nemesis were a little more convincing than they 
are as yet, for the temporary success of the 
thoroughness of the ultra-docility which Mr. 
Holmes so vigorously damns remains as the active 
cause of incalculable wastage and misery, and as 
a terribly disquieting menace to civilisation. 

While we are inclined to regard the author’s 
survey as one-sided, and his interpretation in 
terms of the “ ultra-docility ” formula over¬ 
strained, we feel that he has powerfully pre¬ 
sented part of the truth, and driven home the 
salutary moral: Fas est et ah hoste doceri. 

(2) This is a beautifully printed lecture on 
“The War and Medical Thought,” delivered in 
December, 1914, as a presidential address to the 
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Lisbon Society of Medical Sciences by Prof. 
Ricardo Jorge. By the wish of the society it has 
been published in French as well as in Portuguese, 
and we appreciate this convenience. 

The first part of the address traverses familiar 
ground in contrasting the present-day army medi¬ 
cal service with that of former times, emphasising 
such modern features as prophylactic inoculation 
and conservative surgery. A deeper note is struck 
in the author’s admission that war in itself—as a 
biological phenomenon—is directly antithetic to 
the ideal of medicine, which is the increase of 
wholesomeness of life. Refusing to be led astray 
by any apology based on the pervasiveness of the 
struggle for existence in Nature, Prof. Jorge asks 
eloquently and passionately how it has come about 
that the nations have been led into the disastrous 
anachronism which the war implies. The answer 
he feels compelled to give is that the controllers 
of German policy are the victims of a “collective 
paranoia engendered and sustained by a mental 
and sentimental intoxication of progressive acute¬ 
ness—panteutomania. ” He does not maintain 
that other countries have not, from time to time, 
exhibited analogous aberrations, but his conten¬ 
tion is that we are confronted with the most ter¬ 
rible “ psychodemic ” in history. It has invaded 
even the temple of science, as is shown by the 
names of many of the 93 signatories to the famous 
“Appeal to Civilised Nations.” 

Admitting a profound admiration for the 
achievements of German science, and for Virchow 
in particular (from whom some noble-minded say¬ 
ings are quoted), the author holds to the thesis that 
there has been in Germany a terrible outbreak of 
social pathology, a “pandemia vesanica.” In spite 
of these learned terms, which are rather question¬ 
begging, and references to Le Bon and other 
students of the psychology of the crowd, we sus¬ 
pect that Prof. Jorge’s theory is largely verbal 
and metaphorical. The address seems to have 
been first published in Medicina Contemporanea, 
and a lurid German review by Prof. C. Mense is 
answered in a manner suggestive of high 
explosives. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

Spiritualism: A Historical and Critical Sketch. 
By Rev. Canon Edmund McClure. Pp. viii + 56. 
(London : Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1916.) Price 6 d. net. 

This is an enlarged version of an address to a 
small clerical society, one member of which had 
been caused “ distinct anxiety ” by the growth of 
spiritualism. Canon McClure touches on the 
Odyssey, Saul and the Witch of Endor, St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas on demons, 
Porphyry, Swedenborg (whose “ so-called ” 
visions were due to a disappointment in love, 
acting on a nervous system of “unbalanced char¬ 
acter ”), Dr. A. Russel Wallace (who is treated 
with respect and extreme brevity), Mrs. Piper (un¬ 
truly said to be afflicted with hysteria, like “all 
mediums ”), and Dr. T. J. Hudson, whose in¬ 
sufficiently supported theories are too lightly 
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accepted. The Society for Psychical Research, 
though often referred to, is not once correctly 
named, nor is the Dialectical Society; the names 
Schiaparelli and Blavatsky are wrongly spelt, and 
an American “Colonel Sinnett ” is mentioned who 
seems to be a blend of Mr. A. P. Sinnett and 
Colonel Olcott. These and other mistakes will 
lead scientific readers to distrust the author, who, 
moreover, has apparently no first-hand knowledge 
of the subject. The Archdeacon of Bristol, in his 
preface, seriously recommends those who desire 
further knowledge to read Monsignor Benson’s 
novel “The Necromancers ” ! Both writers have 
apparently decided that the alleged phenomena 
are due to fraud, hysteria, or the Devil. 

Canon McClure says (p. 50) that hysteria 

plays an important part in the functions of all 
mediums, “ and notably, according to Prof. Richet, 
in Mrs. Piper.” The present reviewer, through 
the kind offices of a friend, communicated this 
statement to Prof. Richet, whose reply is just re¬ 
ceived, after the foregoing was in type. He 
emphatically denies ever having said anything of 
the kind. J. A. H. 

Manuring for Higher Crop Production, By Dr. 

E. J. Russell. Pp. vii + 69. (Cambridge: 

At the University Press, 1916.) Price 3^. net. 
The problem of increasing the food output of 
British farms is no new one, but has been ren¬ 
dered vastly more acute by the stern necessities of 
war-time. The solution of the problem lies obvi¬ 
ously along one or both of two lines : either the 
farmer must increase his area under cultivation, or 
he must obtain more from the existing area. To 
the layman the former alternative may appear to 
promise the larger results, but its practical appli¬ 
cation in war-time is beset with grave difficulties, 
which tend only to increase with the prolongation 
of the war. The efforts of the farmer must thus 
be concentrated more and more in the direction 
of the second alternative, endeavouring by im¬ 
proved cultivation, readjusted crossing, and more 
liberal and rational feeding of his crops to utilise 
to the fullest extent the capabilities of his soil. 

It is to assist him in the pursuance of this object 
that Dr. Russell has epitomised in this small 
volume the essential information now available on 
manures and soil management, with special refer¬ 
ence to British experience, and the results of 
numerous field trials made at Rothamsted and 
elsewhere in this country. His aim throughout is 
to state the facts in simple and plain language, 
with sufficient illustrative data from experimental 
results to enable the individual farmer to draw his 
own conclusions as to the probable requirements 
of his own soil. There are no simple formulae for 
increasing crop production. Local conditions 
must exercise a dominating influence. The skill 
and judgment of the farmer in appraising these 
and in adapting his practice to them must be 
decisive, but with intelligent application of the 
facts set out so clearly by Dr. Russell he will be 
but an incompetent farmer who fails to achieve 
some measure of success in increased crop and en¬ 
hanced returns. 
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